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Appendix  1 : 

The  Gender  Distribution  of  Crime  and  Delinquency: 

A  Review  of  the  Literature 

Examinations  of  the  gender  distribution  of  crime  and  delinquency  focus 
primarily  on  three  issues:  th*>  extent  of  gender  differences  in  crime  and 
delinquency,  whether  these  differences  are  declining,  anc  -the  comparabi 1  tty 
of  criminal  and  delinquent  behaviors  by  gender.  We  have  chosen  to  review 
these  research  efforts  in  tms  appendix  rather  than  in  the  text  of  Chapter  1 
because  to  do  otherwise  would  distract  from  the  theory  we  outline  there. 
The  research  reviewed  here  is  nonetheless  quite  important,  because  it  helps 
to  narrow  the  focus  of  our  study.  It  does  so  by  helping  to  establish  what 
we  will  call  common  delinquency  (see  Hagan  et  al.,  1985)  as  the  form  of 
behavior  most  relevant  to  our  research  interests.  To  make  this  point, 
however,  we  must  examine  a  large  body  of  research. 

This  research  on  differential  offending  by  gender  draws  from  a  variety 
of  data  sources:  public  and  private  crime  control  agencies,  victim  surveys, 
self-report  studies,  field  observations,  and  historical  archives.  The 
resulting  data  indicate  several  clear  patterns.  Females  are  much  less 
likely  than  males  to  commit  violent  crimes  or  serious  property  crimes.  With 
the  exception  of  usually  female  acts  such  as  prostitution  and  infanticide, 
and  various  "victimless  crimes"  on  which  credible  statistical  data  are 
seldom  available,  "traditional  female  crimes"  tend  to  be  minor  property 
offenses,  such  as  shoplifting  and  fraud.  There  appear  to  have  been  in¬ 
creases  in  rates  of  female  crime  and  delinquency,  but  the  most  notable 
increases  are  for  less  serious  offenses  that  are  traditionally  female  and 


more  consistent  with  female  sex  roles. 


There  is  some  evidence  that  these 
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increases  are  more  evident  among  adolescent  than  adult  females.  Meanwhile, 
female  crime  rates  remain,  in  absolute  terms,  far  below  those  for  males. 
These  summary  points  can  be  illustrated  with  the  following  kinds  of  data. 

Public  Agency  Data 

Public  agency  data  can  tell  us  only  part  of  the  story  of  gender  and 
criminality,  but  it  is  an  important  part  that  is  remarkably  consistent:  men 
are  nearly  always  shown  to  be  much  more  involved  in  criminal  activity  than 
are  women.  The  annual  Uniform  Crime  Reports  (UCR)  published  by  the  FBI  are 
the  major  American  source  of  national  data  on  criminality.  A  corresponding 
Uniform  Crime  Reporting  Sytem  exists  in  Canada  (see  Gif fen ,  1976).  Data 
reported  annually  on  arrests  provide  the  nearest  thing  available  to  national 
criminality  registers.  These  data  are  far  from  perfect.  They  provide  at 
best  only  a  distorted  image  of  crime  patterns:  not  all  people  arrested  are 
guilty;  the  likelihood  of  arrests  given  involvement  in  crime  varies  enor¬ 
mously  between  offenses  and  over  time;  the  data  are  vulnerable  to  conscious 
and  inadvertent  manipulation  by  the  police  departments  that  report  them;  and 
so  on.  Such  problems  of  official  arrest  data  are  well  known  (e.g.,  see 
Nettler,  1978:  Chapter  4).  Still,  arrest  data  are  the  closest  we  can  get  on 
a  large  scale  to  actual  offending.  As  Hindelang  (1974a:2)  observes:  "re¬ 
searchers  who  refuse  to  examine  even  a  blurred  reflection  of  the  phenomenon 
may  be  discarding  an  opportunity  to  reduce  ignorance  about  the  phenomenon  in 
question . " 

We  begin  our  examination  of  female  offending,  then,  by  looking  at  UCR 
arrest  data;  we  later  consider  whether  the  lessons  we  draw  from  these  data 
are  confirmed  by  the  findnigs  of  victimization  surveys,  self-report,  studies, 
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and  oilier  data.  When  such  data  are  examined  they  consistently  show  that  men 
are  more  criminal  than  women  (e.g.,  see  Steffensmeier,  Table  1). 
However,  it  is  also  the  case  that  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  arrest  rates 
has  declined  during  the  past  several  decades.  For  example,  in  the  United 
States  between  1960  and  1975  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  rates  of  index 
property  crimes  (combining  the  offenses  of  burglary,  larceny  and  auto  theft) 
decreased  from  9.43  to  3.93.  Similar  declines  in  the  ratio  of  male  to 
female  rates  are  also  apparent  for  the  individual  crimes  of  burglary, 
larceny  theft,  auto  theft,  fraud/embezzlement,  and  stolen  property.  The 
question  commonly  asked  of  these  kinds  of  data  is  whether  the  gap  between 
males  and  females  in  rates  of  property  crime  therefore  has  declined. 

Different  answers  have  been  given  to  this  question,  and  there  is  reason 
to  think  that  the  differences  derive  from  the  kinds  of  measures  applied. 
Steffensmeier  (1978;  1980)  notes  that  disparities  between  the  sexes  can  be 
measured  in  absolute  and  relative  terms.  He  advocates  the  former.  Some 
ratio  and  percentage  measures  of  relative  differences,  he  argues,  can  be 
misleading  because,  if  the  starting  point  is  low,  small  absolute  changes 
will  look  relatively  large.  This  may  often  be  the  case  with  female  crime 
rates.  Furthermore,  he  notes  that  percentage  or  ratio  measures  of  relative 
change  may  be  unstable  when  the  measure  is  premised  on  part-to-part  rather 
than  part-to-whole  comparisons.  In  place  of  the  part-to-part  ratio  measure, 
Steffensmeier  calculates  the  percentage  that  the  female  rate  contributes 
(%FC)  to  the  male  rate  plus  female  rate  for  each  offense.  He  also  calcu¬ 
lates  absolute  differences  between  male  and  female  rates.  The  results  of 
doing  so  illustrate  that  a  relative  gap  in  crime  rates  between  the  sexes  can 


narrow  while  the  absolute  gap  actually  widens. 
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Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  such  crime  oategoires  as  forge}  and 
embezzlement,  Stef fensmeier  finds  that  the  relative  gap  does  decline,  while 
the  absolute  difference  increases.  Using  larceny  as  an  illustration,  the 
arrest  rate  for  females  was  87.3  in  1960  and  376.8  in  1978.  For  males  it 
was  487.4  in  1960  and  870.4  in  1978.  Relative  measures  of  change  for 
larceny  indicate  a  narrowing  of  the  gender  gap:  the  ratio  of  rates  declined 
from  5.58  to  2.31,  and  the  %FC  increased  from  15.2  to  30.2.  However, 
Steffensmeier's  point  is  that  only  limited  significance  can  be  attached  to 
these  changes  because,  during  the  same  period,  the  absolute  difference 
between  male  and  female  rates  widened  to  493.6  (870.4-376.8)  from  400.1 
(487.4-87.3).  Based  on  these  kinds  of  calculations,  Steffensmeier  concludes 
that  the  relative  gains  made  by  women  in  their  rates  of  crime  are  often  more 
apparent  than  real.  However,  there  are  important  differences  of  opinion  on 
this  point. 

Rita  Simon,  whose  work  (e.g.,  1976a, b)  may  have  had  the  greatest 
influence  in  this  area,  offers  a  convergence  theory  in  which  patterns  of 
criminality  for  women  increasingly  resemble  those  for  men  (see  also  Weis, 
1975).  For  example,  she  has  analyzed  arrest  statistics  for  a  forty-year 
period  (1932  to  1972)  and  concluded  that:  (1)  the  proportion  of  all  persons 
arrested  in  1972  who  were  women  was  greater  than  was  the  case  one,  two  ,  or 
three  decades  earlier;  (2)  the  increase  was  greater  for  serious  offenses 
than  for  other  kinds  of  offenses;  and  (3)  the  increase  in  female  arrest 
rates  among  the  serious  offenses  was  caused  almost  entirely  by  women’s 
greater  participation  in  property  offenses,  especially  larceny.  Simon 
(1976b)  extrapolates  from  the  latter  findings  and  states  that  "if  present 
rates  in  these  crimes  persist.,  approximately  equal  numbers  of  men  and  women 
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will  l>e  arrested  for  fraud  and  embezzlement  by  the  1990 ’s,  and  for  forgery 
and  counterfeiting  the  proportions  should  be  equal  by  the  2010 ’s.  The 
prediction  made  for  embezzlement  and.  fraud  can  be  extended  to  larceny  as 
well." 

Steffensmeier  is  most  at  odds  with  Simon  on  these  last  points.  He 
finds  that  arrest  rate  projections  for  larceny  show  a  widening  of  the 
absolute  gap  with  each  passing  decade  to  the  year  2000,  with  similar  results 
for  fraud  and  forgery*  He  concludes  (1980:1098)  that;  "female  gains  have 
been  leveling  off  in  recent  years  and  it  is  likely  that  crime  will  be  as 
much  a  male-dominated  phenomenon  in  the  year  2000  as  it  is  in  1977."  Still, 
this  does  not  deny  Simon's  more  fundamental  point  that,  in  relative  terms, 
women  are  now  significantly  more  involved  in  crime  than  they  were  in  the 
past. 

In  terms  of  crime  patterns,  Simon  emphasizes  that  the  relative  in¬ 
creases  in  adult  women’s  crime  rates  are  concentrated  in  the  area  of 
property  crime.  This  point  is  important  to  Simon’s  theoretical  argument 
that  as  women  increase  their  participation  in  the  labor  force,  their 
opportunity  to  commit  certain  types  of  crime  also  increases.  Steffensmeier 
doe  not  reject  this  argument;  rather  he  questions  its  significance.  His 
point  is  that,  while  the  female  contribution  to  property  crime  generally, 
and  again  in  a  relative  sense,  has  increased,  the  amount  of  this  increase 
that  is  occupationally  related  (e.g.,  embezzlement)  is  small.  A  problem 
here  involves  the  vagueness  of  general  offense  categories  like  larceny. 
When  such  categories  are  broken  doi>m,  Steffensmeier  argues  that  the  greater 
contributions  of  women  are  in  the  areas  of  petty  theft  and  fraud. 
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Stef fensmeier  substantiates  this  point  empirically  in  an  analysis  that 
draws  a  distinction  between  "maculine"  and  "petty  property"  crimes.  As  both 
Stef fensmeier  and  Simon  observe,  "masculine"  crimes  like  robbery,  burglary, 
and  auto  theft  remain  predominately  male  phenomena,  in  spite  of  some  recent 
relative  increases  in  female  participation.  In  contrast,  the  petty  property 
crime  rates  of  women  have  increased  notably,  and  the  absolute  differences 
between  male  and  female  rates  for  petty  crimes  like  forgery  and  embezzlement 
actually  have  declined:  between  1960  and  1978  in  the  United  States  the  sex 
difference  in  forgery  rates  declined  from  42.8  to  36.8,  and  for  embezzlement 
from  11.3  to  4.7.  Still,  the  absolute  differences  between  male  and  female 
rates  of  other  petty  property  crimes  like  larceny  and  fraud  have  increased 
over  this  period,  and  it  may  be  important  to  note  that  embezzlement  repre¬ 
sents  only  a  very  small  part  of  female  arrests:  much  less  than  one  per  cent 
for  the  period  that  Stef fensmeier  considers.  Steffensmeier ’ s  point  is  that 
that  women  much  more  frequently  are  being  arrested  for  traditionally  female 
kinds  of  larceny  like  fraud  rather  than  for  non traditional  kinds  of  female 
crime  such  as  embezzlement.  However,  this  does  not  make  the  nontraditional 
gains  any  less  important;  indeed,  in  terms  of  dollars  and  the  threat  posed 
to  the  economic  order,  these  nontraditional  female  crimes  may  be  very 
important.  Simon  and  Steffensmeier  here  offer  different  interpretations  of 
similar  empirical  findings. 

Last,  there  is  the  issue  of  female  involvement  in  violent  crime. 
Simon’s  findings  seem  to  contradict  predictions  by  Adler  (1975)  of  growing 
female  violence.  Other  sources  of  data  seem  to  be  consistent  with  Simon’s 
position  as  well,  at  least  for  adult  women  (see  Noblet  and  Burcart,  1976; 
Harris  and  Hill,  1981;  Steffensmeier,  1980).  Thus  the  violence  of  adult 
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women  clearly  is  patterned  differently  from  the  violence  of  men  (Ward, 
Jackson  and  Ward,  1969;  Wolfgang,  1958),  and  this  patterning  has  not  shown 
much  sign  of  change.  On  the  other  hand,  this  point  is  less  clear  for 
adolescent  women.  Noblet  and  Burcart  (1976:655)  find  that  arrests  for 
violent  crimes  and  property  crimes  increased  equally  among  adolescent  women 
between  1960  and  1970,  and  Harris  and  Hill  (1981)  report  sex  ratio  drops 
between  1963  and  1974  in  the  population  under  18  for  a  variety  of  violent 
crimes.  We  will  return  to  the  issue  of  changing  patterns  of  violence  among 
adolescent  women  below. 

Victimization  Surveys 

Since  many  criminal  acts  involve  victims  as  well  as  perpetrators, 
victims  too  can  be  a  source  of  information  about  crime.  Surveys  of  victims 
began  in  the  United  States  in  the  mid-1960s  (Biderman  et  al . ,  1967;  Ennis, 
1967),  and  American  and  Canadian  governments  have  since  inaugerated  regular 
surveying  programs,  the  results  of  which  we  consider  next. 

Victimization  surveys  are  limited,  of  course,  in  their  subject  matter: 
they  are  concerned  explicitly  with  crimes,  committed  by  individuals ,  against 
persons  and  their  property .  They  are  not  concerned  with  "victimless  crimes" 
such  as  gambling,  prostitution,  public  disorder  offenses,  and  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse.  Added  to  this  limitation,  there  are  several  deficiencies  of 
method  (see  Sparks,  1979),  at  least  one  of  which —  the  reluctance  of  victims 
to  report  sexual  assaults  and  crimes  deriving  from  family  quarrels —  may 
particularly  involve  women.  Nonetheless,  women  are  far  more  frequently 
represented  as  victims  than  as  perpetrators  of  crime  in  these  surveys 
(Hagan,  1983:40).  Overall,  the  deficiencies  of  victim  surveys  must,  as  with 
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other  methodologies,  be  weighed  against  the  unique  findings  that  they 
provide  ( Bowker ,  1981)  and  the  short  history  of  the  techniques  involved. 

Hindelang  (1979)  analyzed  data  on  the  sex  of  offenders  reported  by 
victims  derived  from  1973  through  1976  surveys  of  American  crime,  victims , 
called  the  National  Crime  Surveys  (NCS).  In  general,  a  comparison  of  NCS 
and  UCTv  data  reveals  a  very  similar  picture,  leading  Hindelang  to  surmise 
that,  ”...  even  at  the  earliest  stage  in  the  offending  process  for  which 
data  are  available,  the  conclusions  we  can  draw  from  victimization  survey 
data  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  derived  from  arrest  data  for  the  same 
types  of  crimes."  Thus  these  data  indicate  that  (1)  women  offenders  are  a 
small  portion  of  all  offenders  reported  by  victims  (e.g.,  in  1976  they 
accounted  for  4  percent  of  all  robberies,  8  percent  of  all  aggravated 
assaults,  14  percent  of  all  simple  assaults,  5  percent  of  all  burglaries, 
and  5  percent  of  all  motor  vehicle  thefts  reported  by  victims),  and  that  (2) 
what  increase  in  female  involvement  in  crime  has  occurred  during  the  short 
period  of  these  surveys  is  most  conspicuously  in  the  area  of  larceny 
offenses  (women  accounted  for  14  percent  of  all  larcenies  reported  by 
victims  in  1972,  and  17  percent  of  these  larcenies  in  1976).  Again,  these 
data  indicate  that  petty  property  crimes,  or  what  we  might  also  call  "common 
crimes,”  are  the  "traditional  female  crimes,"  and  they  are  the  crimes  in 
which  increases  in  female  involvement  are  most  clearly  occuring.  Finally, 
Hindelang  reports  that,  when  the  sex  of  the  victim  was  held  constant  in  his 
analyses,  there  was  no  evidence  that  male  chivalry  (males’  reluctance  to 
report  crimes  against  them  by  women)  had  the  effect  of  reducing  the  number 
of  female-offender  victimizations  reported  to  the  police. 


In  sum, 
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victimization  data  seem  to  confirm  the  picture  of  women  and  crime?  portrayed 
in  the  public  agency  data. 

Self-Report  Studies 

The  research  reported  in  this  monograph  is  grounded  in  self-report  data 
collection  techniques  that  ask  respondents  to  confess,  in  Kinsey-like 
fashion,  the  quality  and  quantity  of  their  criminal  and  delinquent  indiscre¬ 
tions.  The  limitations  of  these  techniques  are  widely  recognized  (see 
Hindelang  et  al.,  1981).  Here  it  may  be  important  to  note  that  self-report 
research  usually  involves  students,  and  disproportionately  middle-class  ones 
at  that.  Even  urban  secondary-school  student  samples  are  skewed  toward  the 
middle  class  because  of  drop-out  and  truancy  problems.  The  weaknesses  of 
the  self-report  approach  also  include  memory  lapses,  deceit  among  subjects, 
vaguely  stated  survey  items,  and  indefinite  periods  of  coverage.  Nonethe¬ 
less,  self-report  data  are  suggestive  of  the  volume  and  social  location  of 
various  kinds  of  crime  and  juvenile  delinquency,  and,  if  appropriate 
questions  and  sampling  procedures  are  used,  it  is  possible  to  generalize 
from  these  findings  and  to  make  comparisons  with  official  data  sources 

The  gender-crime  patterns  we  have  seen  in  public-agency  and  victimiza¬ 
tion  data  reappear  in  the  self-report  studies,  but  with  significant  varia¬ 
tions  in  degree.  For  example,  official  arrest  ratios  by  sex  are  substan¬ 
tially  higher  than  the  sex  ratios  by  offense  found  in  self-report  surveys. 
Nye  and  Short  (1958)  find  a  sex  ratio  among  adolescents  of  2.42  in  a 
midewestern  setting  and  2.82  in  a  western  setting.  Wise’s  (19G7)  New 
England  study  yields  an  adolescent  differential  of  2.30;  Hindelang ’s  (1971) 
California  data  yield  a  sex  ratio  of  2.56;  Kratcoski  and  Kratcoski  (1975) 
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report  a  2.00  sex  ratio;  and  Cemkovich  and  Giordano  (1979)  find  a  ratio  of 
2.18  (see  also  Clark  and  Haurek,  1966;  Gold,  1970;  Weis,  1976;  Jensen  and 
Eve,  1976;  Hagan  et  al . ,  1979;  Linden  and  Filmore,  1981).  In  each  of  these 
instances,  males  exceed  females  in  self-reported  delinquencies  by  approxi¬ 
mately  two  to  one.  However,  this  figure  is  still  considerably  less  than 
that  indicated  by  public  agency  data.  The  FBI  Uniform  Crime  Reports 
indicate  that  the  male/female  arrest  ratio  for  those  under  18  years  of  age 
is  between  three  and  four  to  one.  One  explanation  of  this  disparity  is  that 
police  are  more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  male  delinquencies. 

In  an  attempt  to  estimate  how  police  selection  practices  might  influ¬ 
ence  delinquency  sex  ratios,  Feyerherm  (1981)  has  calculated  a  series  of 
"transition  probabilities"  that  reflect  the  likelihood  that  male  and  female 
adolescents  will  be  processed  through  a  series  of  steps  beginning  with 
police  contact  and  leading  to  arrest.  The  results  of  these  calculations 
reveal  that,  while  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  delinquency  at  the  stage  of 
self-report  was  on  the  order  of  1.70  to  1,  at  the  point  of  arrest  this  ratio 
had  increased  to  3.88  tc  1,  more  than  doubling  the  apparent  difference 
between  males  and  females  and  approximating  the  figures  found  in  public 
agency  data. 

Two  explanations  are  offered;  (1)  that  police  are  biased  in  their 
arrest  practices,  and  (2)  that  male  adolescents  are  involved  in  more  serious 
kinds  of  delinquency.  This  brings  us  to  the  kinds  of  self-reported  activi¬ 
ties  in  which  male  and  female  adolescents  are  involved. 

The  important  point  to  be  made  here  is  that,  while  female  adolescents 
may  be  more  versatile"  in  their  delinquencies  than  female  adults  are  in 
i  heir  erimina]  L>ohnvior,  nonetheless,  as  the  seriousness  of  the  events 
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increases,  so  also  do  the  differences  between  levels  of  male  and  female 
participation,  among  both  adolescents  and  adults.  A  first  indication  that 
female  adolescents  may  be  unexpectedly  versatile  in  their  delinquencies  is 
found  in  the  work  of  Hindelang  (1971).  Hindelang  reports  that,  while  males 
may  be  much  more  delinquent  than  females,  female  delinquencies,  much  like 
those  of  males,  still  are  spread  across  a  broad  range  of  activities. 
However,  more  recently  Feyerherm  (1981)  has  pointed  out  that  the  seriousness 
of  these  activities  may  differ  substantially  by  sex.  Thus,  in  Feyerherm's 
data,  three  levels  of  theft  are  examined,  with  the  following  results:  in  the 
lowest  level,  under  $10,  the  ratio  of  male  to  female  participation  is  1.80; 
between  $10  and  $50  the  ratio  increases  to  4.56;  over  $50,  it  increases  to 
22.00.  The  conclusion  (88)  is  that  "since  the  sets  of  arrest  statistics 
most  often  examined  are  designed  to  deal  primarily  with  serious  offenses, 
this  tendency  may  explain  why  arrest  information  is  more  likely  to  show 
strong  male-female  differences." 

A  key  difference  between  the  self-report  studies  and  those  based  on 
public  agency  data  is  that  the  former  are  generally  time  bound  in  their 
coverage.  This  makes  it  more  difficult  to  answer  questions  about  change 
over  time  when  using  self-report  data.  Fortunately,  however,  Smith  and 
Visher  (1980)  have  brought  together  many  of  these  studies,  along  with  those 
focusing  on  public  agency  data,  and  have  offered  a  "meta-analysis"  of  the 
data  they  review.  Their  analysis  indicates  that  the  relative  involvement  of 
males  and  females  in  crime  is  trending  toward  similarity  for  both  self- 
report  and  official  measures,  but.  that  the  rate  of  the  trend  is  significant¬ 
ly  greater  for  the  self-reported  measures.  Beyond  this,  Smith  and  Visher 


report  that.,  although  women  are  closing  the  gap  in  terms  of  minor  forms  of 
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clinic  and  delinquency,  there  is  no  indication  that  equal  gender  representa¬ 
tion  in  the  area  of  serious  criminal  behavior  has  yet  occurred.  Finally, 
and  perhaps  most  significantly,  they  note  that,  while  the  gender-deviance 
relation  is  diminishing  for  youths  and  adults,  their  data  indicate  that  this 
trend  is  stronger  for  youths. 

The  last  point  is  significant  because,  as  Smith  and  Visher  (1980:698) 
note,  "It  is  at  least  plausible  that  shifting  sex-role  ideologies  may  be 
more  salient  for  younger  females  and,  thus,  may  have  a  greater  impact  upon 
the  behavior  of  this  group. "  A  similar  hypothesis  and  an  analysis  of  public 
agency  data  in  support  of  it  also  are  found  in  the  work  of  Harris  and  Hill 
(1981;  cf . ,  Steffensmeier  and  Steffensmeier,  1980).  More  generally,  we  take 
the  greater  evidence  of  gender  convergence  for  less  serious  offenses  and 
among  youth  as  a  basis  for  our  decision  in  this  monograph  to  focus  on  the 
gender  distribution  of  self-reported  forms  of  common  delinquency. 

Private  Agency  Data,  Observational  Studies  and  Archival  Research 

There  remain  three  other  sources  of  data  on  women  and  crime.  First, 
the  records  of  the  internal  security  departments  of  corporate  entities  have 
been  used  to  study  shoplifting  and  the  crimes  of  employees  against  these 
bureaucracies.  The  studies  of  shoplifting  indicate  that  this  is  a  tradi¬ 
tional!  v  female  crime  in  that  it  has  involved  large  numbers  of  women  for 
soma  time  (Cameron,  1964). 

Of  greater  interest  is  the  question  whether  women  shoplifters  are 
reported  b>  private  security  personnel  to  police  at  the  same  rate  as  are  men 
shoplifters.  Because  so  many  women  are  apprehended  for  shoplifting,  this  is 
a  good  offense  to  test  for  police  bias.  Cameron  reports  from  the  Chicago 
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department  store  data  she  analyzed  that  only  10  percent  of  the  women 
shoplifters,  compared  with  35  jjercent  of  the  men  shoplifters,  were  reported 
to  the  police.  However,  Hindelang  (1974b)  finds  no  disparity  by  sex  when 
the  retail  value  of  goods  stolen  was  taken  into  account  in  a  sample  of 
shoplifting  cases  processed  in  California  between  1963  and  1965.  Of  the  two 
studies,  Hindelang ’s  in  the  more  recent  and  the  more  methodologically  sound. 

Employee  theft  is  smother  area  in  which  private  agency  data  have  been 
put  to  interesting  use.  Frsinklin  (1979)  reports,  in  a  study  based  on  the 
reports  of  a  large  retail  organization,  that  although  a  majority  of  the 
employees  were  women,  the  majority  of  employee  thieve  were  men.  Similarly, 
it  is  also  found  that  the  greater  che  value  of  the  theft,  the  greater  the 
likelihood  that  it  was  committed  by  a  male  employee.  Indeed,  the  female- 
thefts  were  relatively  petty,  with  81  percent  of  the  thefts  committed  by 
f entiles  valued  between  $1  and  $150.  These  private  agency  data,  then,  seem 
to  further  confirm  the  impression  that  women  continue  to  be  involved  in  the 
"traditional"  types  of  female  crime. 

The  latter  point  is  made  in  a  somewhat  different  way  by  observational 
case  studies  of  different  types  of  criminal  behavior.  Miller  (1973)  reports 
on  the  basis  of  his  work  with  street  comer  gangs  that  females  continue  to 
play  largely  ancillary  roles.  As  Stef fensmeier  (1980:1102)  notes,  this  does 
not  mean  there  have  been  no  serious  and  significant  female  criminals:  there 
are  now  and  always  have  been  cases  of  female  professional  thieves,  robbers 
and  so  on  (Block,  1977;  Byrnes,  1886;  Ianni ,  1974;  Jackson,  1969;  Lucas, 
1926;  Reitman,  1937).  However,  the  female  role,  then  and  now,  has  typically 
been  as  an  accomplice  to  a  male  who  both  organized  the  crime  and  was  the 
central  figure  in  its  execution.  Additionally,  Stef fensmeier  (1983:100) 
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observes  that,  "as  participants  in  crime  groups,  women  tend  to  function  in  a 
service  capacity  either  as  sexual  media  or  as  a  cover  for  male- sponsored 
crime  activities”  (although  see  Giordano,  1978). 

Finally,  there  are  several  studies  based  on  archival  records  that  put 
much  that  precedes  into  a  broader  historical  perspective.  Carol  Wiener 
(1975:48)  h<is  examined  records  of  criminal  behavior  in  late  Elizebethan 
Hertfordshire  and  concludes  that  then  as  now,  "Women  were  less  likely  to 
participate  in  crimes  which  demonstrated  a  high  degree  of  initiative, 
autonomy,  and  self-assertion."  Furthermore ,  "When  they  did  engage  in  such 
crimes,  they  behaved  in  a  more  dependent  and  passive  manner  than  male 
criminals . ” 

John  Beattie  (1975)  examined  the  judicial  records  of  indictments 
against  accused  from  two  counties  in  southeastern  England,  Surrey  and 
Sussex,  over  sixty-two  sample  years  between  1663  and  1802.  An  attractive 
feature  of  this  data  set  is  the  comparison  it  allows  between  "■•'ban  and  rural 
areas.  More  than  half  of  the  county  of  Surrey  lived  in  a  large  urban  area — ■ 
the  borough  of  Southwark  and  sevt.-_  ...ighboring  parrishes  along  the  south 
bank  of  the  Thames —  that  was  in  effect  part  of  the  metropolis  of  London. 
Beattie  (109)  finds  that  women  were  more  likely  to  commit  crimes  against  the 
person  and  against  property  m  the  city  than  ih  the  countryside,  and  he 
concludes  that  this  results  from  differences  in  the  circumstances  of  women's 
lives  in  the  two  settings.  Beattie  observes  that  in  the  city,  "Women  were 
thrown  more  directly  into  contact  with  a  wider  society;  they  we.  -*  more 
regularly  part  of  the  work  force  and  more  dependent  on  working  for  wages  and 
thus  were  more  vulnerable  to  economic  fluctuations;  and  they  were  less 
protected,  sheltered,  and  restricted." 
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Much  more  recent  data  from  the  years  1931  to  1968  in  Canada  are 
analyzed  by  Fox  and  Ilartnagel  (1979).  Overall,  these  data  reveal  consider¬ 
able  variability  and  some  evidence  of  increase  over  time.  Most  interesting, 
however,  is  that  in  a  multivariate  analysis  Fox*  and  Hartnagel  find  positive 
effects  of  female  labor  force  participation  ana  post-secondary  degrees  rates 
on  theft  convictions.  A  second  Canadian  study  by  McCarthy  and  Ilagfin  (1987) 
of  gender  and  delinquency  also  shows  effects  of  labor  force  participation, 
in  this  case  during  the  Great  Depression.  McCarthy  and  Hagan  find  that  as 
in  previous  American  studies  (e.g.,  Glaser  and  Rice,  1959),  delinquency 
declined  during  the  depression.  They  point  out  that  this  was,  of  course,  a 
unique  period  of  male  unemployment ,  and  they  use  the  power-control  theory 
developed  in  this  monograph  to  predict  that  this  should  have  resulted  in 
correspondingly  reduced  ratios  of  male  to  female  delinquency.  The  argument 
is  that  this  was  a  period  during  which  males  lost  power  and  the  freedom  that 
goes  with  it  relative  to  females,  and  that  therefore  male  delinquency  in 
Dart.icular  should  have  declined  during  this  period.  A  comparison  of  data 
from  pre  and  post-depression  years  in  Toronto  is  consistent,  with  this 

r~ 

expectation . 

A  final  study  based  on  archival  records  tells  us  something  about  the 
effects  of  the  Great  Depression  on  adult  women.  This  study,  by  Giordano, 
Kerbel  and  Dudley  (1981),  is  based  on  police  blotters  from  the  city  of 
Toledo,  Ohio,  for  the  years  1890-1975.  The  length  of  the  time  period 
covered  is  unique  to  this  study.  These  conclusions  are  drawn:  (1)  women  are 
now  being  arrested  for  offenses  that  are  increasingly  similar  to  those  for 
which  males  are  arrested;  (2)  female  rates  of  arrest  are  increasing  more 
rapidly  than  are  male  rates;  and  (3)  male-to-femal e  ratios  are  declining  for 
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many  offenses.  This  changing  character  of  female  crime  is  noted  in  qualita¬ 
tive  as  well  as  quantitative  terms.  Thus,  notes  made  by  police  officers  in 
the  margins  of  these  blotters  indicate  that,  whereas  in  the  earliest  periods 
a  high  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  women  arrested  were  somehow  tied  to 
"houses  of  ill  fame"  (see  also  Heyl,  1979),  by  the  1930s  there  began  to  be  a 
more  active,  independent- from-hearth-and-home  (as  well  as  from  house-of- 
prostitution)  quality  to  the  offenses.  Indeed,  the  1930s  show  significant 
increases  in  such  property  offenses  as  robbery*  burglary,  theft,  and 
embezzlement.  The  significance  of  the  timing  of  this  shift,  of  course,  is 
that  it  also  marks  to  onset  of  the  Great  Depression,  a  time  that  was 
particularly  precarious  for  women.  Thus  Giordano,  Kerbel,  and  Dudley  (1981) 
conclude  that  "this  analysis  of  offense  types  as  well  as  the  characteristics 
of  women  arrested  suggests  that  the  increases  may  reflect  the  fact  that 
certain  categories  of  women  (e.g. ,  young,  single,  minority)  [were]  ... 
increasingly  expected  to  function  independently." 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  draw  some  conclusions  about  the  relation 
between  gender,  crime  and  delinquency.  We  have  noted  that  relationships 
between  gender  and  crime  and  delinquency  are  strong  and  likely  to  remain  so 
into  the  near  future,  at  least  in  an  absolute  sense.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  relative  sense,  there  is  evidence  that  women  are  becoming  more  like  men  in 
their  criminality,  with  this  being  particularly  true  of  younger  women  and  in 
the  areas  of  property  and  other  relatively  common  and  nonserious  forms  of 
crime  and  delinquency.  The  areas  of  crime  and  delinquency  that  are 
changing  fastest  are  those  that  have  been  traditionally  female,  including 
pctt.j  forms  of  theft  and  fraud.  For  the  purposes  of  our  research  it  is 
desirable  to  consider  behaviors  that,  are  notably  different  in  their  frequon- 
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cies  among  iriales  and  females,  but  also  subject  to  change.  This  will  give 
our  findings  relevance  to  issue  of  both  current  differences  and  future 
prospects  of  change.  The  above  research  suggests  that  self-reported  forms 
of  common  delinquent  behavior  meet  both  of  these  criteria. 


